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STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Control: 

Gentlemen:  I have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  consideration  the 

report  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Vancouver,  Washington,  for  the 
fifth  biennial  period  beginning  October  first,  1916,  and  ending  September 
thirtieth,  1918. 

History  of  the  School.  The  Legislature  of  18  8 6 established  a School 
for  Defective  Youth  including  the  deaf,  blind  and  feeble-minded.  In  1906 
the  2 6 blind  pupils  were  separated  from  the  deaf  (the  feeble-minded  having 
been  removed  several  years  previously)  and  the  two  schools  were  jointly  ad- 
ministered though  really  independent.  Legal  separation  was  effected  in 
1913  with  W.  B.  Hall  as  first  superintendent,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death  two  years  later.  The  summer  school,  which  opened  in  June,  1915, 
has  been  attended  by  thirty  different  adults  and  has  made  possible  the  equip- 
ment of  several  blind  persons  for  independent  support.  The  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  regular  school  reached  6 2 during  the  biennium. 

Health  of  Pupils.  Continuing  the  work  begun  during  the  last  biennium 
looking  to  a betterment  of  sight  and  general  health  in  the  pupils,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Dr.  Ralph  A.  Fenton  and  Dr.  J.  Frederick  Kiehle,  special- 
ists of  the  Medical  School  of  Portland,  were  carried  out  and  many  pupils 
were  treated  and  operated  upon.  There  were  no  charges  made  by  the 
doctors  and  but  a nominal  fee  by  the  hospitals,  so  the  management  feels 
very  grateful  to  these  splendid  men  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  children 
of  the  school. 

Improvements.  Although  the  administration  building  was  erected  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  biennium,  yet  the  actual  proof  of  its  adequacy 
belongs  to  this  as  does  the  report  on  its  completion  by  the  addition  of  the 
$17,000  kitchen  which  completes  the  unit.  This  kitchen  building  contains 
the  kitchen  proper,  bakery  with  brick  oven,  pantries,  vegetable  room,  re- 
frigerator room,  dining  room  for  employees  and  the  quarters  for  cooks. 
The  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  is  such  that  no  food  smells  ever  penetrate 
to  the  school  rooms  and  yet  it  is  near  the  dining  rooms,  wdiich  are  in  the 
main  building. 

The  shop,  completed  during  April  of  1918,  is  a one  story  structure 
providing  room  for  all  industrial  work  offered  the  boys.  It  is  near  the  boys’ 
cottage  and  apart  from  the  main  building.  The  boys  are  very  happy  in 
their  new  building  as  it  is  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the 
school  that  the  boys’  department  has  been  properly  housed.  This  shop  was 
planned  with  a view  of  adding  a second  story  if  the  need  should  ever  arise. 
The  building  cost  $10,000  and  adds  much  to  the  plant. 

The  wrecking  of  the  old  main  building  removed  a blot  from  the  land- 
scape and  a menace  to  the  entire  plant.  This  old  building  had  stood  for  3 0 
years  and  had  answered  many  purposes.  It  was  with  a sense  of  great  re- 
lief that  we  saw  it  reduced  to  ruin  and  the  debris  cleared  away. 

The  buildings  now  on  the  grounds  present  an  impression  of  pleasing 
permanence  as  they  are  fire-proof  and  conform  in  color  and  design. 
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The  expenditure  of  $10,000  for  additional  land  nearly  doubles  our  area 
and  gives  us  thirteen  acres  of  ground.  With  one  of  the  purchases  there  was 
acquired  a good  eight-room  house  in  excellent  condition,  and  modern,  which 
with  some  equipment  can  be  used  as  a cottage  for  the  larger  boys. 

Three  fine  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  in  the  basement  of  the  main 
building  for  a girls’  industrial  department,  and  hand  ironing  and  cooking 
offered  the  girls,  with  a special  teacher  placed  in  charge. 

Several  hundred  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  library.  Much  sheet 
music,  two  violins,  and  a grand  piano  have  been  added  to  the  musical  de- 
partment. 

During  the  past  biennium  there  have  been  attending  the  Vancouver 
high  school  six  young  people  resident  at  the  state  school;  two  in  each  of  the 
following  years:  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior.  All  preparation  of  lessons 
has  been  taken  care  of  by  teachers  in  the  school,  as  the  texts  used  could 
not  be  procured  in  Braille. 

Although  this  arrangement  involved  much  work  we  feel  that  the  touch 
with  the  outside  world  is  very  helpful,  and  aids  the  blind  student  to  early 
adjust  himself  to  the  ways  of  the  sighted  folk  among  whom  he  must  live 
and  work.  The  competition  and  merited  appreciation  thus  open  to  him  are 
very  valuable.  However,  because  of  the  location  of  the  city  high  school, 
two  miles  distant  from  the  State  School,  I am  convinced  that  the  student 
of  high  school  age  should  remain  in  the  residential  school  until  ready  to 
enter  the  junior  year,  thus  enabling  him  to  pursue  his  musical  and  indus- 
trial work  along  with  his  first  two  years  of  high  school.  This  cannot  bo 
done  under  present  conditions  owing  to  time  required  for  walking  to  and 
from  school.  It  is  highly  important  that  music  and  hand  training  be  not 
neglected  in  a blind  student.  If  he  does  not  get  the  training  while  in  the 
residential  school  where  equipment  is  provided,  he  will  never  get  it.  There- 
fore, I earnestly  recommend  that  one  extra  teacher  be  added  to  the  force 
to  take  care  of  the  high  school  work  required  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  the  Vancouver  high  school;  thus  qualifying  our  pupils  who  desire 
it,  to  enter  the  junior  year  as  regular  students  and  at  the  same  time  not 
sacrifice  their  musical  and  industrial  studies  for  pure  literary  training. 

Teachers.  Although  there  have  been  several  changes  in  the  teach- 
ing force  during  the  last  biennium,  in  every  case  care  has  been  exercised 
to  secure  the  services  of  well  equipped  and  experienced  workers  in  order  to 
maintain  the  high  standard  set  several  years  ago  in  this  school.  There  has 
been  among  the  teachers  a spirit  of  cordial  and  loyal  support  which  has 
had  a great  influence  in  stimulating  the  pupils  to  high  endeavor.  During 
the  last  year  of  the  biennial  period  there  has  been  a marked  increase  in 
that  cheerful  and  self-denying  spirit  which  the  war  has  stimulated  through- 
out the  nation.  The  school  was  offered,  in  various  ways,  opportunity  to  show 
its  willingness  to  respond  in  gifts  and  service.  The  following  report  gives 
the  three  kinds  of  service  emphasized  as  an  expression  of  patriotic  fervor. 
The  report  in  garden  work  could  not  have  been  possible  had  it  not  been 
that  the  teachers  and  pupils  cheerfully  assumed  duties  about  the  care  of  the 
building,  which  released  regularly  paid  employees  for  outside  work.  In- 
cluded in  the  Red  Cross  gifts  is  the  amount  realized  from  a benefit  program 
given  by  the  pupils. 


BAKERY  AND  KITCHEN,  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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REPORT  OE  WAR  WORK. 


Bonds  and  stamps $4,105  00 

Gifts  to  Red  Cross 850  00 


Work  for  Reil  Cross. 

58  sweaters  2 scarfs 

20  pairs  socks  4 helmets 

12  pairs  wristlets 

Vegetables  Raised,  1»17. 

2,700  pounds  potatoes 
2,000  pounds  carrots 
1,500  pounds  cabbage 

Vegetables  Raised 'and  Canned,  1917-18. 

630  quarts  string  beans  258  quarts  beets 

22  quarts  peas  200  quarts  corn 

Social  Life.  The  same  care  has  been  exercised  during  this  biennium 
as  has  been  the  custom  here  for  years — to  provide  wholesome  and  beneficial 
play.  Parties  on  Saturday  night  have  been  planned  every  two  months  with 
a committee  of  teachers  in  charge.  Owing  to  the  open  winters  and  strong 
love  of  out  of  doors  manifest  in  all  children,  “hikes”  have  been  very  pop- 
ular. A day  in  the  woods  with  lunch  of  sandwiches,  weiners,  and  apples  to 
be  eaten  around  a fire  is  a very  wholesome  and  profitable  diversion.  A 
system  of  merits  and  de-merits  has  been  used  for  the  past  two  years,  with 
an  outing  of  some  especially  desirable  nature  as  a reward  for  all  who  at- 
* tain  a place  in  the  honor  class.  This  honor  class  is  composed  of  those  who 
earn  20  0 merits  and  keep  them  until  the  close  of  school.  The  first  outing 
was  an  automobile  ride  up  the  wonderful  Columbia  Highway  to  Multnomah 
Falls,  where  dinner  was  served  to  all.  The  party  was  composed  of  58  per- 
sons, and  the  school  physician,  Dr.  M.  U.  Leiser,  was  host. 

The  next  year  the  Portland  Railway,  Light  & Power  Co.  gave  free 
transportation  to  all  for  a day  at  the  Oaks  Park  on  the  Willamette  River. 

All  concessions  at  the  amusement  park  were  open  to  the  children  and 
their  attendants.  The  party  numbered  6 0,  and  a picnic  dinner  was  sent 
from  the  school.  The  memory  of  the  happy  time  had  that  day  will  remain 
with  the  children  for  many  years.  The  only  sadness  in  the  otherwise  per- 
fect day  was  the  fact  that  nine  children  failed  to  reach  the  honor  roll  and 
thus  were  compelled  to  spend  the  day  at  regular  school  work.  Although 
the  outing  forms  a strong  incentive  to  effort  for  service,  it  is  not  the  chief 
benefit  from  the  system.  Habits  of  neatness,  punctuality,  courtesy,  and 
diligence  are  being  fixed  which,  we  trust,  will  bring  many  happy  days  in 
after  life. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Maintenance.  At  present  there  are  6 0 pupils  enrolled  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  attendance  will  reach  70  by  the  close  of  the  next  biennium. 

If  the  average  attendance  should  be  70  the  per  capita,  according  to  the 
past  year  of  increased  prices  would  need  to  be  reckoned  at  $1.27  for 
365  days.  This  would  make  the  appropriation  approximately  $65,000.00. 

Pipe  Organ.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  to  the  blind  the  world  of 
sound  is  one  of  great  profit  and  pleasure.  Music  is  a study  which  requires 
years  of  diligent  effort  to  bring  to  perfection.  Because  other  avenues  of  lL£s 
expression  are  closed  to  the  blind  child,  he  finds  great  inspiration  in  this 


10  knitted  squares 
50,000  gun  wipers 


800  pounds  beets 
300  pounds  beans 
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mode  of  expression  in  which  he  can  compete  with  his  sighted  brother. 
Many  instances  might  he  mentioned  in  which  the  opportunity  to  use  an 
organ  became  to  the  blind  student  a means  of  making  for  himself  an 
enviable  place  in  the  world,  both  as  an  entertainer  of  others  and  as  an 
independent  wage  earner  for  himself  and  those  whom  he  loves. 

The  expenditure  of  $2,500.00  for  an  organ  suitable  to  fill  the  auditorium 
in  the  administration  building  would  make  it  possible  to  bring  to  the  school 
artists  of  ability  to  perform  for  the  children,  thus  creating  a musical  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  blind  child  finds  his  keenest  pleasure.  There  are 
today,  in  our  school,  several  children  who  show  unusual  musical  gifts, 
and  the  installation  of  an  organ  might  be  the  means  of  giving  to  the  world 
a second  David  Duffle  Wood. 

David  Duffle  Wood  was  a little  blind  boy  of  poor  parentage  who,  at 
five  years  of  age  entered  the  school  for  the  blind  of  an  eastern  state,  and 
ultimately  became  one  of  America’s  greatest  organists.  He  was  held  at  a 
high  salary  in  a Philadelphia  church  for  many  years,  was  a teacher  of  note, 
and  was  pre-eminent  as  an  interpreter  of  the  works  of  the  masters. 

Swimming  Pool.  Blindness  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  a de- 
fective physical  condition.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  important  that  a 
school  for  the  blind  be  equipped  with  every  device  for  the  development  of 
a strong  body.  Swimming  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  exercises  for  a blind 
child  because  it  develops  the  whole  body;  while  the  exercise  is  taken  in  an 
element  that  makes  a tremendous  appeal  to  the  sensitive  touch  of  the 
sightless.  The  management  of  every  school  of  recent  re-construction  has 
added  a pool  for  swimming  and  speaks  in  highest  terms  of  its  value  as  a 
developer  of  strong  physical  powers. 

In  the  basement  of  the  administration  building  is  a fine  plunge  58x24 
feet  all  roughed  in.  It  would  cost  approximately  $5,000.00  to  finish  it, 
/&nd  when  completed  the  Washington  School  for  the  Blind  would  be  in  a 
class  with  the  best  in  the  country. 


Field  Agent.  There  is  one  way  in  which  a blind  man  may  render  a 
splendid  service  to  his  state.  This  is  in  a position  known  in  other  states 
as  a field  agent.  Just  as  our  public  schools  have  their  school  visitors;  our 
big  department  stores  their  social  workers;  our  hospitals  their  follow-up 
agents;  so  the  right  kind  of  a blind  graduate  from  our  school  employed  at 
a regular  salary  could  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  blind  of  this  state. 
His  work  would  be  to  visit  parents,  making  suggestions  and  explanations; 
to  follow  up  discouraged  pupils  and  encourage  them;  to  find  the  young 
blind  and  report  them  to  the  superintendent,  and  to  locate  the  adult  blind 
and  give  them  the  larger  outlook  of  a trained  worker.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  such  an  agent,  the  school  might  become  a distributing  center  for 
material  for  the  blind  worker  who  has  been  trained  by  the  state,  but, 
because  of  inability  to  procure  material  except  at  exorbitant  rates  is  not 
able  to  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  self-support.  The  enlargement  of 
this  plan  includes  the  home  teacher,  who  is  always  a blind  person,  prefer- 
ably a woman,  who  goes  into  the  home,  and  there  teaches  the  helpless  one 
that  life  is  not  necessarily  useless  because  sight  is  gone.  In  view  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  field  agency  work,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
it,  I recommend  that  $2,000.00  be  appropriated  for  a field  agent,  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind. 
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Library  and  Musical  Instruments.  By  reading,  the  blind  child  ac- 
quires nearly  all  of  his  knowledge,  hence  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  at  his 
disposal  a well  selected  library  of  embossed  books  of  literature,  history, 
and  fiction.  Facility  in  reading  is  acquired  only  by  the  reading  of  many 
books.  To  induce  the  child  to  acquire  this  faculty  he  must  have  attractive 
and  suitable  books  to  stimulate  his  interest.  When  we  consider  that  a copy 
of  David  Copperfield  costs,  in  print,  ninety  cents,  while,  in  Braille  print  it 
costs  $21.0  0,  we  begin  to  realize  that  a library  for  the  blind  requires  an 
outlay  of  considerable  money,  to  secure  even  a small  collection  of  books. 
All  children  who  enter  the  school  are  given  instruction  for  a period  of  time 
in  instrumental  music.  Where  taste,  and  talent  warrant  it,  especial  atten- 
tion is  given  to  develop  this,  to  a:  blind  child,  supreme  gift.  We  have  now 
seven  pianos,  one  of  which  is  always  in  use  for  the  teacher  hearing  lessons. 
We  shall  need  several  new  pianos  soon.  Thirteen  hundred  dollars  should 
provide  moderately  for  books  and  musical  instruments  for  the  next  biennium. 


Grading  and  Walks.  A well  graded  yard  is  a very  great  necessity  for 
blind  children  to  play  upon.  Their  natural  hesitancy  is  much  augmented  if 
they  feel  that  there  is  danger  of  stumbling.  Our  yard  is  in  need  of  much 
filling  in,  so  that  walks  may  be  permanently  laid  for  the  guidance  of  the 
children  about  the  grounds.  These  improvements  are  greatly  needed  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  children,  and  to  induce  them  to  spontaneous 
play.  I think  $1,800.00  would  cover  these  expenditures. 


Higher  Education.  In  June  1916,  we  graduated  a class  of  six  young 
people  from  our  grammar  school  department.  These  young  folks  are  at- 
tending the  Vancouver  High  School.  Our  teachers  at  the  school  read  their 
lessons  to  them,  and  in  every  way  encourage  them  to  persist  until  gradua- 
tion. It  is  the  acknowledged  right  of  every  child  in  America  to  have  an 
opportunity  for  an  education.  The  blind  child  is  more  restricted  than  any 
other  for  he  cannot  secure  books  printed  in  the  subjects  he  pursues  in 
college,  and  must  depend  upon  the  kindness  of  some  one  to  read  to  him.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  an  annual  appropriation  of  $300.00  per  pupil 
be  made  for  any  blind  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  of  Washington, 
who  wishes  to  take  a college  course.  This  sum  will  but  furnish  him  with  a 
pair  of  eyes. 


Chicken  Raising.  During  the  biennium  there  has  been  an  accurate 
record  kept  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  keeping  of  our  small  flock  of 
160  hens.  From  Jan.  1,  1918,  to  Aug.  30,  1918,  they  have  produced  1256 
dozen  eggs  with  a market  value  of  $555.38.  The  cost  of  their  keep  during 
these  nine  months  was  $215.10,  making  a net  gain  of  $340.28. 

Chicken  raising  can  be  profitably  conducted  by  a blind  person,  as  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated,  but  it  should  be  taught,  in  the  school,  in  the 
small  unit  chicken  house,  and  not  in  a large  house  such  as  we  are  now 
using,  where  a sighted  person  is  required. 

The  Colorado  School  uses  a small  two  unit  house,  which  will  hold  from 
10  to  15  hens  and  each  unit  is  given  to  the  independent  care  of  a pupil  or 
two  for  a given  time.  In  this  way  a close  check  is  kept  on  material  used, 
results  obtained,  and  responsibility  incurred.  I recommend  that  an  ap- 
propriation of  $800.00  be  made  to  supply  us  with  four  houses,  each  having 
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two  units,  thus  providing  facilities  for  teaching  chicken  raising  on  a 
scientific  basis. 


JU  AV  ood  House  and  Garage.  An  appropriation  of  $800.00  would  provide 

a garage  and  house  for  split  wood;  both  of  which  are  badly  needed. 


Weir  House  Equipment.  With  the  purchase  of  land  during  the  last 
biennium  there  was  acquired  a good  S-room  house  which  is  in  excellent 
condition,  except  for  heating  facilities.  I recommend  that  $600.00  be 
appropriated  with  which  to  equip  this  house  as  a cottage  for  large  boys. 
No  arguments  need  be  presented  to  convince  any  one  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  adolescence  that  little  and  big  boys  should  be  housed  in  sep- 
arate buildings. 


Other  Industrials.  To  properly  carry  forward  the  work  in  the  indus- 
trial departments  of  the  school,  an  appropriation  of  $2,630.00  will  be 
necessary,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  prices  required  for  all  materials. 

Acknowledgements.  To  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  for  his  gracious 
recognition;  to  the  honorable  Board  of  Control,  for  their  cordial  support  and 
wise  counsel;  to  the  kind  friends  of  the  institution — especially  Dr.  J.  Fred- 
erick Kiehle  and  Dr.  Ralph  A.  Fenton  for  their  generous  service  in  behalf 
of  the  children  of  the  school  who  needed  expert  medical  attention;  to  the 
people  of  Vancouver  who  have  so  often  made  possible  some  pleasure  out- 
side the  school;  to  the  loyal  employees,  who  by  cheerful  acquiescence,  have 
made  the  self-denial  of  the  war  period  a sacrament  of  service;  to  the  dear 
children  who  have  joyously  given  of  their  slender  means  and  their  leisure 
time,  that  the  gift  of  love  sent  from  the  school  might  be  as  large  as  possible; 
from  rny  heart  I wish  to  express  a deep  and  abiding  gratitude. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SADIE  E.  HALL, 

Superintendent. 


